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“I  know  she  is  destined  to  be  the  instrument  of  great  good 
m the  world,  . . . Reaching  how  great  things  may  be  achieved 
under  the  worst  difficulties  mmimmm  and  how  pure 
and  sweet  and  joyous  may  I J be  the  existence 

under  the  darkest  cloud  ” t A t -Anne  Sullivan 


Helen  Adams  Keller  — born  in 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama  June  27, 

1880  and  deaf  and  blind 
at  the  age  of  18  months — represents 
the  most  extraordinary  achievement 
in  the  field  of  special  education. 

She  progressed  from  a hopelessly  handi- 
capped child  into  a brilliant  and  sensitive 
lecturer  and  crusader  of  international 
renown  who  wrote,  spoke  and  worked 
unceasingly  for  the  betterment  of  others. 

Helen  was  the  first  deaf-blind  person  to 
graduate  from  college,  cum  laude  from 
Radcliffe.  She  became  an  advocate  for  the 
underprivileged  and  a promoter  of  world 
peace.  Her  understanding  of  the  world 
around  her  made  her  a confidant  to  heads 
of  state;  her  triumph  over  physical  handicaps 
made  her  an  inspiration  and  leader  to  all. 


Helen  Keller’s 
life  is  a testimonial 
to  the  beauty  and 
significance  of  the  individual. 
It  is  also  a tribute  to  the  ideals  of  education. 
Helen  Keller,  through  the  kind  of  education 
that  is  the  right  of  every  child,  won  her  way 
out  of  darkness  and  silence,  found  speech 
and  brought  a message  of  cheer  to  the  world. 
Never  before  had  anyone  facing  so  many 
challenges  accomplished  so  much  for 
so  many. 

It  is  in  appreciation  of  her  life  and  what 
it  stands  for  that  we  dedicate  our  1980 
annual  report  to  the  memory  of  Helen  Keller. 
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''What  we  do  now  and  here  matters 
much  because  our  acts  affect  other 
human  beings/' 

— Anne  Sullivan 


The  year  was  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  93-year 
history  of  The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children. 
After  an  exhaustive  search,  the  Board  of  Directors  elected  Albert 
K.  Mastantuono  executive  director.  Dr.  Mastantuono,  who  has 
an  impressive  background  in  the  field  of  special  education, 
assumed  his  position  December  3,  1979.  In  addition,  the  staff 
contributed  imp)ortantly  throughout  1980  to  the  long-range 
planning  study  being  carried  out  by  a special  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  An  architectural  firm  was  employed  to 
conduct  a facilities  evaluation  and  functional  analysis  of  the 
School’s  physical  plant.  We  also  continued  to  mesh  our 
philosophy  and  future  goals  with  those  of  the  Department  of 
Education. 

For  nearly  a century  we  have  been  an  innovative  leader  in 
conceiving  effective  educational  and  developmental  programs 
for  blind  children  in  western  Pennsylvania.  In  1969,  when  we 
recognized  that  more  blind  infants  with  multiple  defects  were 
surviving,  we  pioneered  new  programming  to  meet  their 
individual,  challenging  needs.  This  survival  rate,  and  passage  of 
Public  Law  94-142  in  1975,  caused  a major  shift  in  student 
enrollment.  In  only  eleven  years  our  multihandicapped 
population  went  from  nearly  zero  to  70  per  cent. 

Given  this  population  change,  our  School  must  adapt 
quickly  if  we  are  to  adequately  carry  out  present  programs  and 
those  envisioned  for  the  future.  Without  new  construction  or 
major  renovation  our  largely  19th-century  facilities  will  be 
unable  to  meet  present  needs,  let  alone  21st-century  needs. 
The  architectural  study  will  be  of  significant  help  in  our  ongoing 
evaluation  of  physical  plant  needs  and  possible  solutions  to 
existing  problems. 

We  continued  to  address  immediate  concerns.  A new 
elevator  was  installed  and  access  ramps  were  constructed. 
Funding  was  allocated  for  dormitory  renovation,  a chair  lift  and 
ramp  construction  in  the  pool  and  gymnasium.  We  also 
explored  the  feasibility  of  providing  selected  early  intervention 
and  continuing  education  services  heretofore  not  available 
within  the  western  Pennsylvania  region. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education,  various  support  groups  and  our  State 
representatives,  newly  enacted  legislation  eased  some  of  the 


financial  burden  of  educating  our  children  by  providing 
increased  funding  for  services  related  to  education.  However, 
substantial  additional  funds  and  the  help  of  our  many  friends, 
financial  supporters  and  the  Department  of  Education  will  be 
required  to  implement  the  changes  in  our  physical  plant  that 
must  be  made. 

As  we  look  to  the  ’80s  we  feel  confident  that  the  strengths 
of  the  staff  and  the  commitment  of  our  many  friends  will  ensure 
a new  era  of  progress  in  service  to  the  visually  handicapped  of 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Vv'Im 

Peter  Denby 

President,  Board  of  Directors 
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“A//  that  parents  and  teachers  can 
do  for  the  child  is  to  surround  him 
with  right  conditions/' 

— Anne  Sullivan 


The  philosophy  of  The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 
Blind  Children  has  always  been  to  provide  the  finest  possible 
. education  for  the  maximum  growth  and  development  of  each 
child  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Today,  the  School’s  programs  are  administered  by  an 
innovative  staff  whose  enthusiasm  and  dedication  reaffirm  the 
School’s  sincere  commitment  to  the  region  we  serve.  We  expect 
these  vital  services  for  visually  handicapped  youngsters  to 
continue  to  excel,  expand  and  change  — when  necessary  — in 
this,  the  tenth  decade  of  the  School’s  rich  history. 

Much  of  my  first  year  was  spent  in  getting  to  know  the 
School’s  programs  as  well  as  the  students,  staff  and  the  many 
fine  people  associated  with  the  School.  It  was  apparent  to  me 
from  the  outset  that  the  strength  of  this  School  lies  in  its 
multifaceted  activities  which  are  geared,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  the  development  of  the  whole  child. 


Another  factor  which  sets  this  School  apart  is  its  ability  to 
change,  as  necessary,  in  order  to  achieve  real  progress  and 
relevance  in  the  face  of  a diverse  population  and  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  education. 

We  have  been  working  on  long-range  planning  throughout 
the  year  and,  assisted  by  consultants  and  staff,  are  gathering  the 
data  necessary  to  plan  for  change  that  will  enable  us  to  meet 
new  challenges. 

Simultaneously,  we  directed  intensive  efforts  to  adapt  the 
existing  plant  to  meet  present  needs  until  long-range  plans  are 
completed.  We  built  ramps  and  other  access  facilities  and  added 
classrooms,  bathrooms  and  a new  elevator.  The  orientation  and 
mobility  office  and  the  simulated  workshop  were  relocated  for 
easier  access.  We  also  updated  the  medical  records  system  and 
added  a new  physical  therapy  area  and  a health  center  in  the 
Early  Education  Building.  Additionally,  a uniformed  security 
force  and  a safety  committee  were  initiated  to  ensure  the  safest 
possible  environment  for  students  and  staff. 

The  future  is  promising.  With  expanded  programs  and  new 
facilities,  we  aspire  to  having  the  finest  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  I am  working  closely  with  staff,  parents  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  toward  that  goal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  K.  Mastantuono,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 
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'Tor  it  took  the  pair  of  you  to  make  a 
complete  and  perfect  whole.” 

— Mark  Twain 


The  past  school  year 
marked  the  100th  birthday 
of  Helen  Keller.  Helen’s 
accomplishments,  truly 
remarkable  in  many  areas, 
would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  help  of 
Anne  Sullivan,  her  teacher, 
confidant  and  friend.  Helen 
Keller  did  not  exist  alone, 
but  she  wcis  stimulated  and 
her  life  enriched  by  Miss 
Sullivan  and  the  many 
other  people  around  her. 

Like  Helen  Keller,  our 
boys  and  girls  need 
additional  help  to  reach 
their  fullest  potentials.  But, 
unlike  Helen  Keller,  many 
of  them  do  not  have  bright 
minds.  Nearly  40  per  cent 
of  our  population  is 


severely  multihandicapped.  This  is  unhappy  evidence  of  a trend 
we  anticipated  a decade  ago:  an  increasing  number  of  blind 
children  are  multihandicapped. 

Recognizing  this  trend,  and  the  challenge  it  posed,  the 
School  reorganized  its  entire  educational  program  and  became 
a pioneer  in  developing  specialized  programs  for  visually 
impaired,  multihandicapped  children. 

In  1975  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act 
had  additional  impact  on  our  student  body  mix.  This  new 
federal  legislation  required  local  school  districts  to  provide  an 
appropriate  education  for  all  handicapped  youngsters.  As  a 
result,  many  of  our  brighter,  more  capable  students  were  able  to 
attend  their  local  public  schools. 

As  the  diversity  of  our  student  population  increased,  the 
School  offered  more  options  to  youngsters  with  different  needs. 
Programs  are  now  broader  and  more  varied,  enabling  us  to 
reach  each  child,  whether  gifted  or  severely  multihandicapped. 

As  a young  girl,  Helen  Keller  was  frustrated  and  often 


unmanageable.  It  was  not  until  Anne  Sullivan  helped  Helen  to  ' 
associate  words  with  things,  such  as  “water”  with  the  substance,; 
that  Helen  began  to  understand  the  world  around  her. 

Just  as  Anne  Sullivan  adapted  her  teaching  method  to  her  i 
student,  our  teachers  develop  programs  for  our  youngsters  byt 
first  carefully  observing  and  evaluating  them.  Children  are  theni 
placed  in  developmental  groups  according  to  their  abilities. 
Those  functioning  at  preprimary  levels  are  enrolled  in  the 
Evaluation  and  Development  Center.  Others  who  have 
demonstrated  a potential  for  learning  are  placed  in  a 
nursery/kindergarten  environment.  Regardless  of  a youngster’s  ' 
functioning  level,  programs  are  developed  to  meet  his 
educational  needs. 

Equally  important  is  the  ability  to  be  self-reliant  and 
sociable.  Therefore,  our  programs  include  self-care  and  social  J 
skills,  physical  education,  music,  art,  orientation  and  mobility,  > 
vocational  planning  and  instruction  with  electronic  and 
technical  aids  such  as  the  Optacon  and  closed  circuit  television,  i 


Our  more  advanced  preschool  children  were  prepared  for 
future  integration  into  public  school  programs.  One  teacher 
organized  an  exploratory  social-development  exchange 
program  with  ten  of  our  preschoolers  and  15  nonhandicapped 
children  at  the  Carriage  House  Childrens’  Center  of  Chatham 
College. 

There  were  new  special  projects.  A group  of  girls,  through  a 
private  grant,  participated  weekly  in  a local  dance  ensemble  and 
eventually  joined  a regular  class  where  they  kept  pace  with 
sighted  peers.  Graduate  students  from  Camegie-Mellon 
University  designed  and  taught  a computer  course  for  our  high 
school  students. 

Motor  development  was  also  stressed  through  courses  in 
swimming  and  exercise.  In  orientation  and  mobility  classes, 
children  learned  to  cope  with  a variety  of  settings  and  to  travel 
safely.  Physical  and  occupational  therapies  were  prescribed  for 
youngsters  with  gross  or  fine  motor  deficiencies. 

Programming  for  severely  handicapped  children  who  are 
nonambulatory  and  nonverbal  was  increased  significantly. 
Three  classrooms  and  teachers  were  added  for  this  special 
population.  In  addition,  a classroom  was  organized  and 
specially  designed  for  young  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
Adding  a second  full-time  occupational  therapist  helped 
provide  needed  therapeutic  services.  Instructors  and  therapists 
worked  closely  on  each  child’s  individualized  program. 

During  July,  our  severely  multihandicapped  children 
returned  to  campus  for  extended-year  instruction  to  prevent 
regression  in  previously  learned  skills. 

In  the  future,  a training  apartment  for  older  students  will  be 
used  as  a field  testing  site  for  independent  living  skills.  Students, 
under  instruction,  will  keep  house,  cook,  shop  and  maintain 
a budget. 

Such  diverse  programming  has  proved  successful.  One 
graduate  was  accepted  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  another 
student  attended  Carlow  College  part-time.  A deaf-blind  boy 
spent  two  afternoons  a week  at  the  Pittsburgh  Blind  Association 
where  he  mastered  entry-level  skills,  earned  75  cents  an  hour 
and  opened  a savings  account  at  a local  bank. 

Like  Helen  Keller,  our  children  progress  at  their  own  rates 
and  learn  through  programs  suited  to  their  particular  needs. 
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“ . . . that  only  through  freedom  can 
individuals  develop  self-control, 
self-dependence,  will  power  and 
initiative. 

— Anne  Sullivan 


Helen  Keller  showed  the  world  that  there  can  be 
dependency  with  dignity.  For  many  of  our  students,  reaching 
this  goal  requires  many  specialized  programs.  In  1978,  through 
funding  provided  under  Title  I of  Public  Law  89-313,  a 
school-wide  affective  development  project  was  initiated  for  the 
explicit  purp)ose  of  helping  visually  handicappjed  boys  and  girls 
to  grow  as  more  confident,  secure  persons. 

Put  simply,  affective  development  means  helping  students 
to  understand  more  about  their  inner  feelings.  With  better 
self-understanding,  a child  is  able  to  learn  more  about  the  world 
around  him  and  his  relationship  to  it. 

This  year,  through  affective  development  activities, 
were  made  to  increase  the  social  awareness  of  our 
children.  Play  and  art  were  used  as  therapeutic  media.  Specially 
trained  teachers  structured  opportunities  for  emotional  growth. 

In  addition  to  using  art  to  help  the  children  express  their 
feelings,  the  expressive  arts  specialists  helped  build  optimal 
learning  environments  in  ten  classrooms.  For  example,  to 
encourage  reaching  and  grasping  movements,  they  created 
textured  walls  fitted  with  loops  and  pull  handles  of  varying 
lengths  that  rustled  or  rattled  when  touched. 

During  the  year,  we  increased  the  social  service  staff 
and  broadened  home/school  communication.  Social  workers 
met  with  families  and  encouraged  formation  of  parent  groups. 


Parents  were  organized  both  school-wide  and  in  special  interest 
groups.  Social  workers  also  attended  meetings  of  a new  parents’ 
group  in  Erie. 

A social  worker,  play  therapist  and  child  care  worker  met 
with  siblings  of  our  handicapped  children  to  discuss  problems 
related  to  having  a blind  brother  or  sister. 

The  staff  developed  skills  to  improve  social  and  emotional 
growth.  Two  mental  health  consultants  worked  with  Title  I staff 
in  developing  training  programs.  Professionals  and 
paraprofessionals  attended  two  inservice  sessions  that  focused 
on  play  in  the  classroom  setting. 

Blind  children  experience  more  than  normal  stress  and 
have  fewer  means  of  dealing  with  it.  Consequently,  the  tools  of 
affective  development  — expressive  arts,  music  and  play 
therapy  — have  become  as  much  a part  of  our  curriculum 
as  the  3 R’s. 
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“ . . . / am  proud  to  earn  a salaiy  to 
which  I am  entitled/’ 

— Helen  Keller 


Vocational  training  gives  students  the  opportunity  to  learn 
skills  needed  to  explore  job  markets  and  contributes  to  making 
the  youngsters  more  independent  after  graduation. 

This  summer,  ten  older  students  worked  30  hours  a week 
and  earned  $2. 75  an  hour  in  a special  work  program  funded  by 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act  (CETA).  During 
the  six-week  program,  they  performed  a variety  of  jobs 
including  packaging  and  assembling. 

The  School’s  on-campus  program  employed  students  as 
switchboard  operators,  kitchen  helpers  and  housekeepers. 
Students  also  worked  off  campus  as  small  instrument 
assemblers  and  print  shop  aides. 

The  flexible  program  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  student. 
New  businesses  and  agencies  were  contacted  about  employing 
more  multihandicapped  students.  Corporations  such  as  Dravo, 
Mine  Safety  Appliances,  McDonald’s  and  Burger  King 
continued  to  hire  some  of  our  youngsters,  providing  them  with 
actual  work  experience. 


For  children  with  more  serious  physical  handicaps, 
semi-independence  was  the  primary  goal.  This  year,  five 
adolescent  boys  were  enrolled  in  the  deaf-blind  sheltered 
workshop  program.  One  became  the  first  deaf-blind  child  ever 
accepted  at  the  Pittsburgh  Blind  Association  Developmental 
Center. 

Through  associations  with  other  organizations  such  as  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center,  Greater  Pittsburgh  Guild  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Office  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  any 
student  with  vocational  skills  could  develop  them. 

Nonacademic  students  aged  seven  and  older  learned 
folding  and  sorting  techniques  in  a mini-workshop  on  campus. 
This  led  to  prevocational  training  in  the  School’s  simulated 
workshop. 

Unemployment  continues  to  be  a chronic  problem  for  the 
blind.  The  continued  support  of  businesses  and  organizations 
serving  the  blind,  coupled  with  the  School’s  comprehensive 
vocational  training,  may  help  to  improve  the  situation. 
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“ . . . everything  that  could  hum,  or 
buzz,  or  sing,  or  bloom,  had  a part  in 
my  education  . . 

— Helen  Keller 


Learning  does  not  end  with  the  school  day,  especially  at  a 
residential  school.  Residence  is  an  additional  opportunity  to 
reinforce  skills  and  to  further  social  and  recreational 
development.  Our  extended-day  program  enables  all  of  our 
youngsters  to  have  fun  and  learn  in  a relaxed,  supervised 
setting. 

On  campus,  our  children  enjoyed  bowling,  swimming  and 
roller  skating.  They  used  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  for 
structured  play  as  part  of  an  overall  physical  education  program. 
All  were  involved  in  special  Olympics.  Students  also  pursued 
interests  related  to  the  classroom,  such  as  working  in  the 
School’s  greenhouse. 

Special  events  included  an  antique  car  rally  sponsored  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Jaycees  and  Vintage  Tin  Car  Club.  Students  from 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  performed  two  one-act  plays 
here  and  enjoyed  a mixer  dance  with  our  students.  Several 
older  students  painted  walls,  designed  murals  and  piped  in 
music  from  the  School  radio  station  as  part  of  a renovation 
project  in  the  recreation  room. 

There  were  many  off-campus  activities.  Some  of  the 
children  entered  a one-mile  footrace  at  Point  State  Park.  Others 
attended  the  Ice  Capades,  Shrine  Circus,  Pirate  games  and 
numerous  field  trips.  There  were  visits  to  the  Eckstein  and 


Ketterer  farms  near  Zelienople  for  horseback  riding  and 
hayrides.  The  high  school  choir  spent  a great  deal  of  time 
practicing  for  concert  performances.  For  the  fifth  consecutive 
year,  the  group  helped  Pittsburgh  celebrate  the  holidays  by 
opening  the  City’s  annual  Christmas  carol  program  in  the  lobby 
of  the  City-County  Building. 

Three  students  visited  Walt  Disney  World  as  guests  of 
WTAE-TV  and  were  part  of  a television  special,  “Christmas  At 
Walt  Disney  World’’,  sponsored  by  the  Red  Bull  Inns.  While  in 
Orlando,  the  children  met  Perry  Como  and  many  of  the  Disney 
characters. 
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'7  have  an  unconquerable  faith  in 
the  sincerify  and  goodness  of  many 
friends . . 

— Helen  Keller 


For  93  years  our 
location  in  Pittsburgh  has 
provided  our  students  with 
I enriching  educational 
! experiences.  They  have 
1 been  able  to  draw  upon  the 
I resources  of  many  friends  in 
Oakland  and  surrounding 
communities. 

Interns  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
worked  with  our  orientation 
and  mobility  instructors  and 
classroom  teachers.  The 
Carnegie  Museum’s 
Imaginarium  staff  brought 
unique  arts  presentations 
and  experiences  to  our 
students.  Many  volunteer 
companions  took  children  off 
campus  for  medical 
appointments  and  other 
activities. 

Teachers  and  students 
visited  Carnegie  Museum, 
the  Pittsburgh  Zoo,  Phipps 
Conservatory,  the  Aviary, 

Duquesne  Incline,  Round 
Hill  Demonstration  Farm,  the 
Good  Ship  Lollipop  and 
maple  sugar  country. 

Swimmers  enjoyed  the 
wave  pool  at  Settler’s 
Cabin  Park.  Shriners 
provided  a day  at  the  circus 
for  40  younger  students.  Members  of  our  Girl  Scout  and 
Boy  Scout  troops  went  on  overnight  camping  trips.  There 
was  an  outing  to  Confluence  for  picnicking  and  fishing, 
sponsored  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Skaters  from  the 
Ice  Follies  gave  personal  instruction  at  Monroeville  Mall. 


Azen’s  Furs  and  Fashions 
helped  the  junior  class  host  a 
public  fashion  show.  For  the  first 
time  the  music  department  varied 
its  spring  festival  and  offered  a 
musical  drama  that  played  to 
standing  ovations. 

This  “family  like’’  relationship 
included  the  major  radio  and 
TV  stations.  The  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and 
smaller  community  papers,  which 
contributed  feature  articles,  public 
service  announcements  and 
special  programming.  One 
example  of  involvement  was  a 
benefit  basketball  game  at  Central 
Catholic  High  School  between  WTAE 
personalities  and  the  WPSBC  staff. 

Many  programs  last  year  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  School’s  many  long-time  financial  friends.  The 
Pittsburgh  Lions  Club  hosted  a Christmas  tree  sale  on  campus 
that  raised  funds  to  purchase  a new  van.  For  the  26th 
consecutive  year,  the  Kiwanis  Conference  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  provided  our  multihandicapped  children  with 
special  medical  care.  This  club  support  and  regular 
contributions  from  many  individuals,  foundations  and 
corporations  made  new,  necessary  programs  possible. 

To  aid  in  developing  these  programs,  we  sought  assistance 
from  others  in  the  field  of  special  education.  Staff  members  of 
the  Rutland  Center’s  Technical  Assistance  Office  visited  the 
School  three  times  in  1980.  Their  developmental  therapy  was 
integrated  with  our  specialized  procedures  for  teaching 
complicated  blind  children.  A representative  from  the 
Educational  Technology  Center  in  Rhode  Island  was  also  on 
campus  to  demonstrate  innovative  equipment  for  stimulating 
and  reinforcing  our  severely  and  profoundly  multihandicapped 
children. 
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“ . . . in  the  bosom  of  our  family;, 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  love  . . 

— Anne  Sullivan 


k 


iiE 


I 


The  role  of  the  p>arents  is  more  important  today  than  ever. 
They  are  needed  to  work  directly  with  the  staff  to  ensure 
continuing  therapeutic  and  educational  programs. 

A second  social  worker  wcis  added  this  year  and  both  met 
with  pjarents  in  their  homes  and  at  the  School  for  weekly 
consultations  or  when  crises  arose.  Parents  of  new  students 
were  able  to  stay  in  a dormitory  guest  room  to  ease  the  pain  of 
separation  and  to  help  orient  their  children  to  the  new 
surroundings  of  the  School. 

The  original  Parent-Teacher  Organization,  founded  in 
1950,  expanded  its  scope  in  November  1979,  when  new 
by-laws  and  objectives  were  adopted.  Parents  renewed  their 
commitment  to  support  other  parents  of  visu0illy  handicapped 
children,  to  promote  better  working  relations  between  parents 
and  staff,  to  support  public  efforts  to  make  the  community  more 
aware  of  the  School  and  to  provide  financial  support  for  special 
projects. 

During  the  year,  the  PTO  held  another  colorful  and 
well-attended  spring  carnival  for  students,  parents  and  staff.  It 
2ilso  instituted  continuing  education  loans  for  students  and 
teachers. 

The  School  again  responded  to  the  parents’  request  for 
additional  summer  services  with  a three-week  program  for  40 
multihandicapped  children.  Their  Individualized  Education 
Programs,  including  physical/occupational  therapies  and 
sensory  stimulation,  were  continued  in  a recreational 
environment. 
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As  a school,  education  is 
our  primary  task,  but  education 
can  be  hindered  by  medical,  so- 
cial or  emotional  problems. 

Health  service  personnel  work 
closely  with  both  students  and 
parents  to  help  minimize 
health-related  problems.  This 
promotes  more  parental 
involvement  with  the  child  and 
the  School,  and  helps  the  child 
to  reach  his  highest  level  of  self- 
care. 

The  health  of  each 
student  is  constantly  monitored 
and,  when  necessary,  extensive 
support  services  are  made 
available.  Our  location  — in  the  Oakland  hos- 
pital/university complex  — and  a special  relation- 
ship with  Children’s  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh  make 
possible  in-depth  programs  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  each  student. 

The  emphasis  is  on  preventive  medicine.  A 
pediatrician  from  Children’s  Hospital  sees  stu- 
dents three  times  a week.  A health  services  direc- 
tor and  six  nurses  provide  24-hour  nursing  and 
emergency  care. 

Ophthalmology 

Students  are  examined  at  least  biennially. 
Those  with  chronic  eye  problems  are  seen  regu- 
larly. The  emphasis  is  on  improving  vision,  when 
possible,  through  surgery,  corrective  lenses  or 
other  ophthalmic  techniques. 


Optometry 

The  School’s  optometrist 
screens  students  with  remaining 
vision,  evaluates  them  for  low 
vision  aids  and  plans  vision 
training  programs.  | 

Orthopedics 

Students  are  evaluated  an- 
nually by  an  orthopedic  phy- 
sician — or  more  often  if  re- 
quested by  a School  therapist. 
Recommendations  are  made  for 
corrective  surgery,  physical 
therapy  or  occupational 
therapy. 

Physical  Therapy 

This  is  provided  for  disabilities  such  as  cere- 
bral palsy,  developmental  delays,  spina  bifida,  i 
movement  or  posture  disorders,  and  general  I 
orthopedic  concerns.  The  goal  is  to  improve  func- 
tioning with  therapeutic  exercise  and  adaptive 
equipment. 

Occupational  Therapy 

The  School’s  occupational  therapists  use  a 
sensory  integrative  approach  — a process  that  ; 
helps  a child  understand  and  organize  sensory 
information.  Through  motor  activity,  the  child 
learns  to  balance  incoming  information  and,  con- 
sequently, to  move  more  efficiently. 
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OTHER  HEALTH-RELATED  SERVICES 


I Mental  Health 

Because  healthy  emotional  growth  is  vital,  a 
I psychiatrist  and  a psychologist  confer  with  the 
t staff  to  help  provide  the  best  therapeutic  environ- 
I ment.  If  intensive  therapy  is  needed,  the  School 
works  with  Pittsburgh  Child  Guidance  Center, 
Western  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic,  and 
other  community  health  agencies. 

Audiology 

Audiologists  conduct  annual  hearing  tests  for 
all  children.  The  audiology  department  at  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital  serves  to  identify,  assess  and 
manage  children  with  known  or  suspected  hear- 
ing impairment.  When  problems  are  medical, 
children  are  referred  to  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
Clinic  at  Children’s  Hospital. 


Play  Therapy 

Educators  can  learn  much  from  children’s 
play.  The  play  therapist  helps  them  work  through 
aggressions,  cope  with  problems  and  change 
negative  feelings  to  positive.  The  play  therapist  is 
also  a liaison  between  staff  and  parents. 

Social  Work 

Social  workers  help  parents  deal  with  their 
children’s  handicaps  and  also  serve  as  a link  with 
the  staff. 

Student  Services 

The  School’s  student  services  coordinator 
helps  students  gain  confidence  and  realize  future 
goals.  The  coordinator  also  enlists  the  help  of 
outside  agencies  for  the  visually  handicapped  to 
ensure  that  students  get  every  possible  advantage. 
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“The  education  of  this  child  will 
be  the  distinguishing  event  of 
my  life.” 

— Anne  Sullivan 


Administration 

Albert  K.  Mastantuono,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 
Janet  Klineman,  Ph  D. 
Education  Director, 

Earli;  Education  Programs 
Janet  Simon,  Ph  D. 

Education  Director, 

Upper  School  Programs 
Curt  P.  Ellenberg 
Finance  Director 
Edward  John  Warchol 
Personnel  Director 
Teachers 
Susan  Aach 
Larry  Baker 
Judy  Bennett 
Amy  Beres 
Norma  Bitar 
Charles  Braem 
Patrice  Brandt 
Geraldine  Caputo 
Camille  Cohen 
Marlene  Dean 
Elizabeth  DePiero 
Dorothy  DeStefano 
Ellen  Dotts 
Robert  Dougherty 
Margaret  Durcan 
Jane  Erin 
Margaret  Esch 
Kathleen  Fitzgereild 
David  Frankowski 
Thomas  Greaser 
Beanor  Gutnick 
Philagonas  Keberly 
Cheryl  Kennedy 
James  Kolesar 
Christine  Kosakowski 
Ramona  Manning 
Lynn  Markoff 
Becky  McGrew 
Gillian  Meieran 
Felicity  Menasche 
Jacob  Myers 
Margaret  Partee 
Michael  Rni 
Maura  Puglio 


JoAnne  Riddell 
Joan  Riggs 
Ian  Stewart 
Steven  Stoner 
Marcella  Vandenbord 
Deborah  Voyvodich 
Joseph  Wassermann 
Ruth  Watts 
Mary  Wisniewski 
Aides 

Carolyn  Cicero 
Mary  Coleman 
Anna  Marie  Crelli 
Paresh  Das 
Dorothy  Dobrinski 
Kathy  Futryk 
Jackie  Herring 
Lynn  Klimo 
Christopher  Markwell 
Phyllis  McDowell 
Patti  O’Keefe 
Charles  Pearce 
Bob  Prazer 
Thomeis  Reiber 
Elizabeth  Roberson 
Cynthia  Taylor 
Collette  Ulrich 
James  Woods 
Child  Care  Workers 
Peter  Allen 
Mary  Lynn  Butler 
Debbie  Cerchiaro 
Michelle  Dawson 
Paulette  Downing 
Joann  Dragan 
Robert  Dunlap 
Mary  Ann  Faman 
Richard  Gibboney 
Stephanie  Greenberg 
Ellen  Gunnell 
Michael  Hogue 
Kevin  Kaufman 
Sandy  Kaufman 
Suzanne  Kaufman 
Meredith  Kern 
John  Keys 
Mary  Lou  Kimmick 
Caroline  Klug 
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Mary  Beth  Kretz 
Marsha  Kuzma 
Pam  Lotz 
Michele  Marak 
Sherri  Martz 
Barbara  Massalsky 
Richard  McGann 
Peggy  McGinnis 
Jan  McMahon 
Bridget  Medina 
Mary  Myers 
Maryann  Orkwis 
Barbara  Pacini 
Holly  Phoebe 
Frank  Regan 
Peggy  Ross 
Don  Rotthoff 
Michelle  Traficante 
Francine  Veltri 
Elaine  Weiss 
April  Wlahofsky 
Houseparents 
Martha  Collier 
Paresh  Das 
Throlity  Das 
Matilda  Erath 
William  Erath 
Eva  Johnson 
Janice  Klanchar 
Carol  Kreiser 
Annetta  Tanious 
Educational  Services 
Gina  Adams 
Speech  Therapist 
Charles  Boalo 
Coordinator,  Recreation 
Programs 
Deborah  Coletta 
Speech  Therapist 
Sinikka  Davis 
Socia/  Worker 
Samuel  DePiero 
Librarian 
William  Kegg 

Coordinator,  Occupational 
Program 
Gerald  Kitzhoffer 
Coordinator,  Orientation  and 
Mobility 


Donna  Marshall 
Social  Worker 
Janet  Sinberg 
P/ay  Therapist 
Joyce  Teese 

Coordinator,  Student  Services 
Cynthia  Whittingham 
P/ay  Therapist 

Health  Services 

Joan  Hyatt 

Health  Services  Director 
Andee  Aaby 

Occupational  Therapist 
Charlotte  Avery 
Clinical  Audiologist 
Suzanne  Baker 
Physical  Therapist 
Larry  Bloom,  Ph.D. 

Speech  Pathologist 
Jane  Breck,  M.D. 

Pediatrician 
Carol  Church 
Nurse 
Joyce  Rora 

Occupational  Therapist 
Paul  Freeman,  O.D. 

Optometrist 
William  Green,  M.D. 

Orthopedic  Surgeon 
David  Hiles,  M.D. 

Opthalmologist 
Meredith  Houser 
Nurse 

Barbara  Jackson 
Nurse 
Lori  Kight 
Physical  Therapist 
William  Marchl,  M.D. 

Psychiatrist 
Peggy  Moody 
Nurse 

Mary  Ann  Ostrowski 
Nurse 

Dorothy  Pisula,  Ph.D. 

Psychologist 
Patricia  Smay 
Nurse 


Residential  Aides 

Betty  Brown 
John  Birus 
Tamba  Gandi-Capio 
Charles  Haugh 
Maintenance 
Eugene  Kimmick 
Director 
Lou  Bononi 
Lenard  Calamera 
John  Gunnell 
John  McKaveney 
Curt  Roemele 
George  Voitko 
George  Waller,  Jr. 

Robert  Weinmann 
Henry  Zadach 
Environmental  Services 
Edward  Ozimek 
Director 
Ann  Beckman 
Joseph  Dell’Aquila 
Mary  Lee  Guillory 
Darlan  Harbaugh 
Ronald  Huffman 
Ralph  Kalchthaler 
Anna  Kasunich 
Pearl  Knox 
Ardis  Kopar 
Rose  Lalic 
Joan  McGuire 
Howard  Miller 
William  Mitchell 
Nora  Mudd 
John  Ozimek 
Gloria  Rieder 
Carrie  Rolley 
Alex  Spak 
George  Waller,  Sr. 

Food  Services 
Mario  Stoffiere 
Director 

Joanna  Berkovic 
Ida  Ciotti 
Mary  Farlow 
Freda  Feuer 
John  Havlik 
Joseph  Havlik 


Pauline  Hrach 
Marianne  Hurley 
Helen  Jurco 
Anna  Kalko 
Margaret  Kress 
Clementine  Mitchell 
Mary  Beth  Molchan 
Sara  Regotti 
Security 
Ronald  Ludwig 
Director 

Kenneth  Andrews 
James  Moyar 
Ed  Myers 
Gregory  Stutz 
Office  Staff 
Cindy  Roemele 
Executive  Secretary 
Patricia  Forsythe 
Personnel 
Barbara  Zygowski 
Admissions  Coordinator 
Judy  McCarthy 

Voluhteer  Coordinator 
Joyce  Marr 

Transportation  Coordinator 
Secretaries 
Pam  Denk 
Suzy  Hodil 
Gerry  Mulvaney 
Lynn  Rosenthal 
Maria  Gingery 
Receptionists 
James  Davis 
Kathryn  Jeffers 
Bobbie  McCloskey 
Bookkeepers 
Judy  McNamara 
Maureen  Szczublewski 
Development  and 
Community  Relations 
Darlene  Maier-Campeau 
Director 
Jack  Miller 
Coordinator 
Lori  Koment 
Secretary!  Writer 
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Akers,  Robert/ Monroe ville/A//egheny 

Andrison,  Edward/White  Oak/A/Zegbeny 

Angert,  Robert/St.  Boniface/Cambria 

Antonucci,  Joseph/ Aliquippa/Beauer 

Ashbauqh,  Johri/Butler/But/er 

Bailey,  William/Pittsburgh/A/Zegbeny 

Barbe,  Wendy/Pittsburgh/A/Zegbeny 

Barr,  Misty/Veroha/AZZegZreny 

Beck,  Tammy  Jo/Port  Mathilda/Centre 

Be^,  Kevin/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Biddle,  Rebecca/ Altoona/BZair 

Bolt,  Raymond/Amold/ IVestmoreZand 

Boughter,  Albert  Lee/New  Castie/Lawrence 

Brown,  Gerard/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Brown,  Samantha/Julian/Centre 

Buckner,  Dawn  Evette/Homestead/AZZegbeny 

Bulger,  F.  Joseph/Wilkinsburg/AZZegbeny 

Buono,  Deborah/Strattanville/CZanon 

Burch,  Michael/Erie/Ene 

Bush,  Daryl/Erie/£ne 

Campbell,  Paul/Tyrone/BZair 

Carter,  Rochelle/Rttsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Chadbolt,  Jacqueline/New  Castle/Lawrence 

Cline,  Gary/Parkersburg/lVoocZ 

Colantino,  Christian/ Greensburg/ Westmoreland 

Colantino,  Jr.,  James/Greensburg/lVestmoreZancZ 

Corey,  Joshua/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Corenlius,  T ravis/Saltillo/Hunbngdon 

Cox,  Belinda/lmler/Bed/ord 

Cravener,  Elizabeth/Kittanning/Armstrong 

Criner,  Christopher/Jeannette/WestmoreZand 

Croushore,  Daniel/Scottdale/lVestmoreZand 

Crow,  Fem/Washin^on/lVasbington 

Cuneen,  Anthony/Harmony/ButZer 

Davenport,  Crystal/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Davis,  Jimmy  Dean/Erie/Ene 

Davis,  Richard/Erie/£ne 

Davis,  Troy/Erie/Erie 

DeFoy,  SharorVErie/Erie 

Deininger,  Kenneth  Brian/Meadville/Craw/ord 

DeMarco,  Ralph/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Demus,  Audree/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

DeWeese,  Nancy/Conneautville/Craw/ord 

Diehl,  Kevin/Breezewood/Bed/ord 

Drass,  Stacey  Jo/Fiuntingdon/Hunbngdon 


Drayer,  Enc/Reyno\ds\nWe/Clearfield 
Droppa,  Nancy/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Duffy,  Timothy/McKees  Rocks/AZZegbeny 
Dunn,  III,  Harry/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Eaton,  Jodie  Marie/New  Galilee/Beauer 
Elliott,  Dwayne/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Reehr,  Cynthia/Elizabeth/AZZegbeny 
Frantz,  A.  William/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Fraser,  II,  Glen/Luthersburg/CZear/leZd 
Fullard,  Richard/Jeannette/lVestmoreZand 
Galbraith,  Ronald/Brookville/Je//erson 
Gardner,  Karen/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Gorchesky,  Eric/Johnstown/Cambna 
Gray,  Adam/ ApoWo/Westmoreland 
Griffith,  PatiiciVArmagh//ndiana 
Guemble,  Tina  Marie/Cuddy/AZZegbeny 
Hazelton,  Helen/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Heaney,  Terrance/New  Castie/Lawrence 
Herbstritt,  Russell/Eldred/JVfcKean 
Hicklin,  Brenda  Kay/Six  Mile  Run/Bedford 
Hockenberry,  Larry/Pleasant  Gap/Centre 
Hockenbeny,  Rodger/Pleasant  Gap/Centre 
Hohmann,  III,  Raymond/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Holecy,  Christopher/Glenshaw/AZZegbeny 
Hollabaugh,  Steve/Saegertown/C raw/ord 
Horn,  Judith/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Houk,  Scott/New  Castle/Lawrence 
Huntin^on,  R\ckey/Reyno\ds\n\\e/Clearfield 
Ilniski,  Rebecca  Lynn/Muncy/Lycoming 
Ingro,  Eric/Erie/Erie 
Irwin,  Karen/Saegertown/Craw/ord 
Irwin,  Tina/McKean/Ene 
Jakeway,  Jeffrey/Brookville/Je//erson 
Jankiewicz,  Gary/Leetsdale/AZZegbeny 
Jubak,  Veronica  Lynn/West  Mifflin/AZZegbeny 
Kamiel,  Eric/Mineral  Point/Cambna 
Kelly,  III,  James/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Kershaw,  Omar/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Kinch,  Walter/Braddock/AZZegbeny 
Koch,  Gregory/Johnstown/Cambria 
Kostic,  Todd/East  Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 
Krepelka,  Jane/Berlin/Somerset 
Krivda,  Enc/ ApoWo/ Westmoreland 
Kummer,  Wesley/Butler/B utZer 
Lang,  Conrad/Saxonburg/ButZer 
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Lang,  Eric/Vandergrift/lVestmore/and 
Leadbeater,  David/Fairchance/Fayette 
Leone,  Racquel/Hahntown/lVestmore/and 
Lewis,  John/Erie/Frie 
Little,  Adam/Pittsburgh/A//egbeny 
Locke,  Robert/Monroevillc/A//egbeny 
Lockett,  Timothy/Erie/£ne 
Lockett,  Valerie/Erie/£ne 
Lorenz,  Bobbie/TitusvilleA/enango 
Loughner,  Marcy/North  Braddock/A/Zegheny 
Lucas,  Maurice/Erie/£rie 
Mahoney,  Lawrence/Pittsburgh/A/Zegheny 
Majesky,  Jody/Marianna/lVasZilngton 
Mann,  Steven/Slippery  Rock/ButZer 
Mannion,  James/ Altoona/BZa/r 
Martin,  Christopher/Connellsville/Fayetfe 
Mason,  Peter/Bellefonte/Centre 
McClendon,  Allyson/Pittsburgh/AZZegZieny 
McCracken,  Corey/Jersey  Shore/CZinton 
McElwain,  Randy/Tyrone/BZair 
McGregor,  Lucinda/ Altoona/BZair 
Mielcusny,  James/New  Castle/Lawrence 
Miller,  Larry/Johnstown/Cambrla 
Morrow,  Cynthia/Jeannette/lVestmoreZand 
Murphy,  Anthony/Pittsburgh/AZZegZieny 
Myers,  Paul/Ford  City/Armstrong 
Nicholson,  Rodney /Luthersburg/Clearfield 
Norris,  Eric/Pittsburgh/AZZegZieny 
Opaliski,  Thomas/ Grampian/C learfield 
Page,  Gabriel/Pittsburgh/AZZegZieny 
Paul,  Dale/Meyersdale/Somerset 
Pawlowski,  Jennifer/Pittsburgh/AZZeg/ieny 
Pennington,  Julie/Johnsonburg/£Z/c 
Phillippi,  Amy  Jo/Zelienople/ButZer 
Piscar,  Gina/ Greensburg/ WestmoreZand 
Polm,  K.  Robcrt/Kennerdell/Venango 
Rhoades,  James/Pittsburgh/AZZegheny 
Rhodes,  Merri/Sigel/£ZZc 
Ribar,  Monica/Pittsburgh/AZZegZieny 
Rice,  Donnz^Johnstown/Cambna 
Richardson,  Amy/McKeesport/AZZegbeny 
Robertson,  Mary  Louise/Normalville/Fayette 
Robertson,  Vincent/Normalville/Fayette 
Rodrigues,  Renee/Pittsburgh/ Allegheny 


Ross,  Jeffrey/DuBois/Clearfield 

Rudnicki,  Laura/Rochester/Beauer 

Sager,  Edward/New  Castie/Lawrence 

Salsgiver,  Marc/Eighty  Four/lVasbington 

Scarpa,  Shane/ Greensburg/ Westmoreland 

Schmitt,  Michael/Turtle  Creek/ Allegheny 

Schmitz,  Eric/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Schultz,  Scott/Farrell/Mercer 

Scott,  Gregory/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Shearer,  Patricia/Lock  Haven/Clinton 

Shorter,  Michael/West  Mifflin/AZZegbeny 

Smitley,  Jeffrey/Mt.  Pleasant/ Westmoreland 

Snyder,  Daniel/Erie/£ne 

Starkey,  Daniel/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Stemmier,  Nancy/Latrobe/lVestmoreZand 

Stevens,  Eric/Franklin/Venango 

Stewart,  Juanita/North  Huntingdon/lVestmoreZand 

Stibrik,  Richard/Murrysville/WestmoreZand 

Stiggers,  Brian/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Stitt,  Freddricka/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Stoiber,  Luke/Verona/ Allegheny 

Strong,  Christina/Braddock/AZZegbeny 

Swiantek,  Tammi/Pirtsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Szymanski,  Wanda/Erie/£ne 

Tominello,  D\na/P\tcaXm/ Allegheny 

Trzeciak,  Lauren/New  Kensingtor\/W estmoreland 

Tuszynski,  Kenneth/Erie/£n'e 

Twyiord,  Darla/ Aliquippa/Beauer 

Valle,  Manuel/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Van  Wright,  Nina/Harrisburg/Daupbin 

Ventura,  Beth  Ann/Butler/ButZer 

Volpe,  Gina/Clearheld/Clearfield 

Walker,  Lisa/Cecil/Wasbington 

Weaver,  Laura/Pirtsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Weaver,  Nicole/State  College/Centre 

Weems,  Terrye/Homestead/AZZegbeny 

Wheeler,  Catherine/McKeesport/AZZegbeny 

Wiederkehr,  Martin/Pittsburgh/AZZegbeny 

Willis,  Vance/Library /Allegheny 

Wolbert,  Joseph/Lucinda/CZarion 

Ziegler,  Todd/P\ttsburgh/ Allegheny 

Zilen,  Cindy/Jeannette/Westmoreland 

Zilen,  Robert/ Jeannette/ Westmoreland 

Zufali,  Benjamin/Somerset/Somerset 
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Back  row,  left  to  right:  Upper  School  Education  Director  Dr.  Janet  Simon,  Tim  Duffy,  Bill  Bailey,  Ron 
Oalbraith,  Larry  Mahoney,  Bill  Frantz.  Front  row:  Ray  Bolt,  Laura  Rudnicki,  Larry  Miller,  Dale  Paul. 
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In  recent  years  the  custom 
of  sending  flowers  to  mark 


bereavement  has  given  way  to 
that  of  honoring  the  deceased 
through  a memorial  gift  to  a 
favorite  charity. 

For  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  express  their 
sympathy  by  such  means,  we 
are  enclosing  a business  reply 
envelope.  Gifts  may  also  be 
made  in  honor  of  a friend  or 
relative  on  any  occasion,  such 
as  an  anniversary,  birthday  or 
recovery  from  illness. 

Memorial  contributions 
are  acknowledged  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased  or  honored 
without  mention  of  the  gift 
amount. 

We  can  think  of  no  higher 
tribute  to  a good  life  than  that  it 
be  carried  forward  to  illuminate 
the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
only  light  can  come  through 
learning. 


For  those  who  wish  to  make  bequests  to  the  School,  we 
suggest  the  following  form: 

“I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  The  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children,  located  in  Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  $ to  be  used  as  may  be 

determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  said  school  for  the 
general  purpose  of  said  school.” 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  to  leave  bequests 
through  life  insurance  policies  which  are  paid  directly  to  the 
institution  and  do  not  go  through  one’s  estate.  The  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children  could  be  named  as  a 
beneficiary  under  an  insurance  policy  or  the  policy  could  be 
absolutely  assigned  to  the  School,  as  might  be  desired.  For 
further  information  on  this  subject,  we  refer  you  to  your 
insurance  counselor. 
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Louis  I.  Aaron 

William  Achhammcr 

Louis  Adamovitch 

Abraham  Adelman 

Irma  N.  Amew 

Grace  R.  Alster 

Chedotte  Anderson 

Rose  C.  McHugh  Anderson 

Charles  Arbuthnot 

Mary  C.  Armstrong 

Joseph  A.  Aronson 

Emma  L Arthurs 

Raymond  Artz 

William  T.  Aurentz 

Fannie  Rees  Ayres 

Morris  Baer 

Utilles  Baird 

Dizabeth  M.  Bankel 

Lucien  Graham  Bauer 

Mary  Bayard 

Susan  Bayard 

William  N.  Bechtold 

William  G.  Beckman 

Thompson  Bell 

J.  D.  Bemd 

Robert  N.  Bethell 

W.  S.  Bickart 

Julius  S.  Bickert 

Emma  W.  Bihler 

Sophie  Binder 

Mary  M.  Bindley 

Myra  J.  Binsley 

Susanna  Bischel 

Elsie  K.  Bloom 

R.  H.  Bo^ 

Conrad  lx  Bokerman 
George  P.  Bollman 
Henry  W.  Bomtraeger 
Louis  Bowers 
Jean  A.  Boyd 
Callie  Bragdon 
Olive  F.  Bragdon 
Elizabeth  J.  Brandon 
Arthur  Braun 
Mary  E.  Bridqcs 
Emma  Dale  Harrison 
Broadhurst 
Alice  E.  Brock 
Anna  Cloyde  Brooks 
Charles  A.  Brooks 
Grace  H.  Buck 
Shirley  Budke 


William  C.  Buechner 
Henry  Buhl 
Emma  V.  Bulger 
Zita  M.  Byrne 
Emma  M.  Campbell 
Margaret  Shaw  Campbell 
Julia  Carson 
Esther  Chianese 
Rose  A.  Choffin 
Marie  E.  Clark 
Ella  May  Clarke 
Helen  Clarke 

Sarah  Agnes  Clendenning 
Mary  Louise  Cochrane 
Carrie  Cohen 
Charlotte  Collison 
Katherine  Hunter  Conroy 
Sarah  J.  Craig 
Estelle  Wood  Crane 
Edwin  R.  Crawford 
Stanley  E.  Crawford 
Floyd  W.  Crowe 
Alice  H.  Danahey 
Mary  C.  Davidson 
Bessie  R.  Dawson 
Harvey  Deaktor 
Lora  M.  Deane 
Harry  D.  Deloe 
Alexander  Dempster 
Mary  DePippa 
A.  J.  DeRoy 
Alice  Devey 
Sarah  T.  Dewsnapp 
Susanna  Diffenbacher 
Jessie  J.  Domka 
Harry  F.  Domhoff 
J.  J.  Donnell 
Ruth  E.  Donnell 
Paul  H.  Drees 
Lois  A.  Duer 
Elsie  G.  Duga 
Louis  S.  Duncan 
Mary  I.  Dunne 
Thomas  N.  Dunne 
Mary  E.  Earl 
Eliza  T.  Edwards 
E.  Marguerite  Erhard 
June  Y.  Enelow 
Leonard  Enelow 
Harry  N.  Englert 
Arthur  Evans 
Olive  L Evans 


Frances  A.  Faloon 
Rachel  A.  Farrington 
Mary  Wrenshall  Fauset 
Annie  C.  Felkel 
Charles  Finnegan 
J.  B.  Finney 
Robert  W.  Henniken 
Helen  J.  Reck 
Alice  M.  Rick 
Gertrude  M.  Forster 
Curtis  S.  Foster 
Fay  Foster 
Emanuel  Frederick 
Harry  W.  Freyc 
Jacob  C.  Fry 
Thomas  B.  Frye 
Jessie  M.  Gedbraith 
Gyla  W.  Gardiner 
Sadie  Gerkin 
Minnie  B.  Gerst 
Rora  M.  Gilbert 
Mabel  D.  Gilleland 
J.  Laird  Gillespie 
Fannie  I.  Glass 
Alice  Morgan  Graff 
Albert  B.  Graver 
Clara  E.  Graver 
R.  D.  Gray 
Margaret  E.  Grimpe 
Arthur  M.  Grossman 
Essie  Gullett 
Charles  E.  Gundy 
Stella  H.  Guthrie 
Anne  Halpin 
George  V.  Hamilton 
Marianne  Rea  Hamilton 
Irma  McDonald  Harding 
Edith  H.  Harper 
Eliza  D.  Hartley 
Lloyd  J.  Hayden 
Minnie  B.  Flaydcn 
Charles  Hays 
Robert  E.  Hays 
R.  M.  Head 
Gertrude  B.  Heard 
James  D.  Heard 
John  J.  Heard 
Annie  May  Hegeman 
Oliver  S.  Hershman 
H.  W.  Hespenheide,  Jr. 
Margaret  Fleyl 
Anna  A.  Hicks 


Lewis  W.  Hicks 
Melinda  Morrow  Hicks 
Wenman  A.  Hicks 
William  W.  Hicks 
Edna  P.  Hoag 
Dorothea  Van  Buren  Hoehl 
James  Holmes 
Nathaniel  Holmes 
Philip  Edward  Horn 
Marie  L.  Homberger 
Charles  E.  Hoting 
Mary  E.  Hoting 
Evelynn  H.  Housley 
Mary  A.  Howe 
Helen  M.  Flurst 
Nannie  A.  Ingram 
Grace  1.  Irwin 
Albert  Isay 
Reda  F.  Iversen 
John  Jablonsky 
Gertrude  Jenny 
Fern  MacLure  Jobe 
Agnes  M.  Johnston 
Mary  Junker 
Olive  B.  Kalar 
Rachel  Katzenmeyer 
G.  A.  Herman  Kauffeld 
Elizabeth  H.  Keating 
Nell  Kennerdell 
Annie  Given  Kerr 
Fannie  M.  King 
Willis  L King,  Jr. 

Francis  H.  Kirker 
Samuel  Sandor  Klein 
Margaret  Kohn 
Arthur  A.  Kridel 
Edith  G.  Krueger 
George  W.  Kummer 
Elbert  N.  Kunkle 
Rorence  Barrett  Ladd 
Ethel  LaSalle 
Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Robert  Lea 
John  M.  Lee 
Elizabeth  LeGoullon 
Leo  Lehman 
Myra  Love  Lermann 
Bess  McC.  Lessenberry 
Harold  J.  Lewis 
Laura  E.  Linke 
Ida  Lockhart 
A.  Howard  Logan 
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Giambattista  Lombardi 
Albert  M.  Long 
Ella  Maher 
Annie  W.  Mahood 
Emile  Majerus 
Ida  Mann 
Julia  Marks 
Elizabeth  D.  Martin 
S.  S.  Marvin 

Martha  Lockhart  Mason 

Hugh  McAfee 

Katherine  McAleer 

Evaline  McBride 

Emma  M.  McCall 

Alice  M.  McCann 

Aileen  McCullough 

Edmund  McElwain 

Kate  G.  McFadyen 

Annabelle  Livingston  McKerahan 

Helen  J.  McKesson 

Albert  McNally 

Jennie  King  Mellon 

Sarah  Mendelson 

Ethel  E.  Menkamp 

Louis  A.  Mertz 

Celia  Mervis 

Elizabeth  K.  Metzger 

Edith  S.  Miller 

Ella  B.  Miller 

Torrence  Miller 

Ernestine  T.  Moenius 

Edna  Gray  Moore 

Thomas  B.  Moreland 

Edith  B.  Morse 

Harry  M.  Murray 

Margaret  C.  Murray 

Wilfrid  Murtland 

Nellie  A.  Myers 

Mary  F.  Nelson 

John  Nesuta 

Rose  Neumann 

Emma  Nickel 

Joseph  Nicklin 

Ida  J.  Niemann 

Howard  A.  Noble 

Nelle  M.  Oliver 

J.  Henry  O’Neill 

M.  Oppenheimer 

Christopher  L Painter 

Jacob  Painter,  Jr. 

Alex  H.  Patterson 
Jacob  W.  Paul 


Margaret  S.  Paul 
John  P.  Penny 
George  Pfeil 
Charles  J.  Phillips 
Karl  A.  Pillow 
Henry  Kirke  Porter 
John  Porterfield 
Amelia  C.  Proft 
John  R.  Ranson 
Lois  E.  Reid 
Mary  E.  Rieck 
Matilda  A.  Rieger 
Hilda  S.  Flieland 
Joseph  G.  Robinson 
Martha  J.  Robinson 
Samuel  Marks  Rose 
Charles  J.  Rosenbloom 
Freda  Rosenblum 
Helen  M.  Santillo 
Frank  C.  Sauer 
Loretta  Sauer 
Millie  C.  Schafer 
William  E.  Schafer 
Mary  E.  Schenley 
Fred  Schiller 
Lucy  Ames  Schmitz 
James  M.  Schoonmaker 
Rebekah  C.  Schoonmaker 
Simon  Schreiber 
Wilhelmine  Schreiber 
Charles  E.  Schuetz 
Charles  H.  Schultz 
Paul  G.  Schultz 
Paul  H.  Schweizer 
John  B.  Scott 
Issac  Seder 
Frank  Sepic,  Jr. 

Samuel  Lloyd  Shank 
Hyman  Shear 
Rose  Levitt  Shermer 
Lena  Sievwright 
Luella  M.  Simonton 
Pearl  I.  Simpson 
Edwin  A.  Smith 
Esther  Smith 

Mrs.  George  C.  Sneathen 
H.  C.  Snyder 
Amelia  Solomon 
Charles  H.  Spang 
Norman  Spang 
George  J.  Stanley 
Martha  S.  Stanley 


Wilmer  T.  Starkey 

William  Steele 

Viola  Steelman 

Christina  F.  Steibel 

Marie  K.  Steinecke 

Mary  A.  Stenger 

Ruth  Stewart 

Ambrose  Stiffler 

Marie  M.  Stockdale 

Helen  M.  Stolzenbach 

Emily  Stoop 

George  Strasser 

Mary  Agnes  Stuckey 

Bertha  E.  Succop 

Olive  E.  Swank 

Charles  L.  Taylor 

William  Thaw 

Pearl  L.  Thayer 

Vesta  Thomas 

Hazel  Van  Buren  Thompson 

Marie  N.  Thompson 

Mary  Cushing  Titus 

Matilda  S.  Trudal 

Cora  Tustin 

Ella  D.  Vaughan 

Elizabeth  M.  Vogeley 

Wilhelmina  Wagner 

Corine  M.  Wahr 

Averista  B.  Waina 

Effie  Walker 

Marian  Waugaman 

Joseph  Weisbrod 

Anna  Welch 

Mary  Wellington 

Peggy  Lee  Wentzel 

Elizabeth  C.  Whitehall 

Jennie  C.  Widman 

Jebba  Dixon  Wiggin 

Frederick  E.  Wiley 

Cora  Hubbard  Williams 

Joseph  Williams 

Herman  Windt 

Anna  C.  Wise 

Ruth  Wise 

Mary  B.  Wolfe 

John  M.  Yahres 

Laura  Yost 

Margaret  Young 

Martha  Young 

Hattie  I.  Zeigler 

Howard  G.  Ziegler 

Agnes  L.  Zinkand 
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James  M.  Walton 

Mrs.  William  K.  Whiteford,  Sr. 


* Deceased 
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Main  Hurdman  & Cranstoun 


certified  public  accountants 


Four  Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222 
(412)  281-8000 


The  Board  of  Directors 
The  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Blind  Children 

We  have  examined  the  balance  sheet  of  The 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children  as  of 
June  30,  1980  and  1979,  and  the  related  statements  of 
revenues  and  expenses.  School  Operating  Fund  and 
General  Purpose  Fund,  and  changes  in  fund  balances  for 
the  years  then  ended.  Our  examinations  were  made  in 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards 
and,  accordingly,  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting 
records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we 
considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  such  financial  statements  present 
fairly  the  financial  position  of  The  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  Blind  Children  at  June  30, 1980  and  1979,  and 
the  results  of  its  operations  and  changes  in  its  fund 
balances  for  the  years  then  ended,  in  conformity  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  applied  on  a 
consistent  basis. 


September  12,  1980 
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The  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for 
Blind  Children 

ASSETS 

School  Operating  Fund 

Balance  Sheet 

June  30.  1980  and  1979 

1980  1979 

$ 46,701  $ 3,413 

6,292 

218,876 

Du€  iTofn  Cicncral  rurposc  

8.149 

6,517 

335,131 

235,098 

General  Purpose  Fund 

179,649 

159,277 

2,200,000 

DnOrt-tenn  s^untlcs,  dl  COSI  wnicri  appiUAiiiiai«o  nioirvci  • 

5,811 

1,939 

2,805 

2,362 

3,238,265 

2,363,578 

Specific  Purpose  Funds 

2,764 

708 

7,016 

5,377 

Due  from  Genered  Purpose  Fund 

524,853 

479,263 

534,633  485.348 


Endowment  Fund 

Investments: 

Bonds  (market  value  $4,269,747  and  $3,904.697) 4,451,606  4,067,711 

Stocks  (market  value  $5,828,389  and  $5,072,885) 5.255,543  4,798,440 

Common  Trust  Funds  — Pittsburgh  National  Bank 

(market  value  $12,327  and  $12,448)  13,639  13,639 

Real  estate  (net  of  accumulated  depreciation  of  $169,874  and  $165,520)  117,596  121,950 

Miscellaneous 3 3 

Uninvested  principal  cash 1,040  2,355 

9,839,427  9,004,098 

Accounts  receivable 8,013 

Due  from  General  Purpose  Fund 107,834  121,018 

9,955,274  9,125,116 

Plant  Fund 

Due  from  Endowment  Fund 2.200,000  1,600,000 

Property,  plant  and  equipment 

150,000  150,000 

Plant  and  equipment 4,438,917  4,268,332 

Accumulated  depreciation  2,833,538  2,613,268 

. 1,605,379  1,655,064 

35,000  35,000 

c . u . .. . 1,790,379  1,840,064 

tquiprrient,  title  held  by  others,  net  of  depreciation 30  785  33  706 


4,021,164  3,473,770 

$18,084,467  $15,682,910* 
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LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCES 

School  Operating  Fund 

Bank  overdraft 

Accounts  payable,  trade 

Accrued  payroll  and  expenses  and  payroll  deductions 


1980  1979 


$ 29,258 

$ 51,108  27,584 

284,023  178,256 


335,131  235,098 


General  Purpose  Fund 

Accounts  payable  2,585  427 

Due  to  School  Operating  Fund 255,160  218,876 

Due  to  Specific  Purpose  Funds 524,853  479,263 

Due  to  Endowment  Fund 107,834  121,018 

Fund  balance 2,347,833  1,543,994 

3,238,265  2,363,578 

Specific  Purpose  Funds 

Bank  overdraft 3,562 

Accounts  payable  135  712 

Fund  balances: 

Students’  Fund  374  708 

Charles  L.  Taylor  Printing  Shop  and  Library  Fund  22,036  19,985 

Other  special  purpose  funds  and  contributions 512,088  460,381 

534,498  481,074 

534,633  485,348 


Endowment  Fund 

Due  to  Plant  Fund 2,200,000  1,600,000 

Fund  balances: 

Restricted  by  donor 70,888  68,388 

Designated  by  Board  of  Directors 7,514,512  7,291,208 

Designated  to  fund  accumulated  depreciation  on  rental  properties 169,874  165,520 


7,755,274 

7,525,116 

9,955,274 

9,125,116 

Plant  Fund 

Equity  of  others  in  equipment 

Fund  balances: 

Plant  Replacement  Fund  

Plant  Fund 

30,786 

2,200,000 

1,790,378 

33,706 

1,600,000 

1,840,064 

3,990,378 

3,440,064 

* Includes  interfund  accounts  aggregating 
$3,217,521  at  June  30,  1980  and 
$2,419,157  at  June  30,  1979. 

4,021,164 

$18,084,467 

3,473,770 

$15,682,910* 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an 
integral  part  of  these  financial 
statements. 
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The  Western  Pennsylvania  Statement  of  Revenues 

School  for  and  Expenses, 

Blind  Children  School  Operating  Fund 


Years  Ended 

June  30,  1980  and  1979 


Revenues: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania: 

Cunent  appropriations 

Adjustment  of  prior  years’  appropriations 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Nutritional  Program 

Prefect  for  Visually  Limited,  Multiple  Handicapped  Children 

Educational  Project  for  Deaf-Blind  Children 

Contributions,  textbooks  and  instructional  supplies 

Contributed  food 

Miscellaneous 


Expenses: 

Administration 

Instructional 

Care  of  students 

Operation  of  plant  . . , 

Rxed  charges 

Food  services 

Student  body  activities 


Cost  of  equipment  replacements 

Excess  (deficiency)  of  revenues  over  expenses 


1980 

1979 

$3,011,000 

$1,800,000 

337,144 

240,940 

3,348,144 

2,040,940 

39,212 

47,851 

92,400 

60,200 

57,473 

55,575 

17,167 

8,194 

19,692 

12,560 

11,438 

14,212 

3,585,526 

2,239,532 

373,807 

263,460 

1,259,443 

946,173 

259,048 

186,619 

536,170 

395,044 

601,959 

407,943 

249,452 

224,329 

5,388 

14,367 

3,285,267 

2,437,935 

300,259 

(198,403) 

170,585 

27,712 

$ 129,674 

($  226,115) 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral 
part  of  these  financial  statements. 


Notes  to  Financial  Statements 


Summary  of  Accounting  Policies 

Investments  - Investments  are  carried  at  cost  or.  in  the  case  of  securities  received  by 
bequest  or  contribution,  at  market  or  estimated  values  at  dates  of  acquisition  less  bond 
premiums  amortized 

Property.  Plant  and  Equipment  - Property,  plant  and  equipment  are  shown  at 
apprai^d  values  as  of  August  31,  1926.  less  depreciation  from  average  date  of 
inst^Ution.  subsequently  recorded  additions  are  shown  at  cost,  less  depreciation  from 
u!  u Vear  follourtng  date  of  acquisition.  Depreciation  is  computed  using  the 
strajght-Hne  method.  The  book  value  of  the  library  represents  the  estimated  investment 
" ? books.  All  a.ssets  are  depreciated  in  the  Rant  Fund  ($223  190 
and  $131,417  in  1980  and  1979,  respectively)  but  depreciation  on  only  land  ’ 

InSTi'm  Sn  - improvements,  and  the  sprinkler  system  ($186,923 

^d  51^.920  in  1980  and  1979,  respectively)  is  charged  as  an  operating  cost  with  an 
^justment  for  such  depreciation  in  the  General  Purpose  Fund.  In  lieu  of  recording 
depreciation  of  machinery  and  equipment,  furniture  and  fixtures,  and  motor  vehicles  as 
an  operating  cost,  replacements  of  such  items  are  recorded  as  expense.  The  lives  of  each 
major  class  of  a^ts  were  revised  to  reflect  the  Board  of  Directors’  estimates  of 
remaining  useful  lives,  giving  consideration  to  obsolescence. 

Equipment,  Title  Held  by  Others  - During  the  1966-68  school  years,  the  School 
reived  Federal  funds  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  which  were  to  be 

TK  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965^itle  I Jhc  title  to  this  property  remains  in  the  name  of  the  state  agency  until 
the  termination  of  its  useful  life  The  carrying  value  of  this  equipment  ($4,014  and 


$6,934  in  1980  and  1979,  respectively)  is  to  be  reduced  in  the  Plant  Fund  by  a 
depreciation  charge  of  6-2/3%  per  year  for  an  estimated  life  of  15  years. 

During  the  1972-74  school  years,  the  School  received  funds  from  the  Richard  King 
Mellon  Foundation  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  Optacons,  experimental  print-reading 
devices  for  the  blind,  and  related  accessories.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  with  the 
foundation,  these  devices  are  to  be  utilized  by  the  School  and  may  be  sold  to  blind 
students  at  a nominal  charge.  Should  the  Optacon  program  be  discontinued,  the 
equipment  will  be  either  returned  to  the  Foundation  or  transferred  to  another  agency. 
Depreciation  will  not  be  charged  for  this  equipment.  The  carrying  value  at  June  30, 
1980  and  1979  is  $26,772. 

Inventories  and  Accrued  Income  from  Investments  - In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  School,  inventories  and  accrual  of  income  from  investments  have  not 
been  set  up  on  the  records.  The  amounts  involved  are  not  material. 
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The  Western  Pennsylvania  Statement  of  Revenues 

School  for  and  Expenses 

Blind  Children  General  Purpose  Fund 


Years  Ended 

June  30,  1980  and  1979 


Revenues: 

Bequests,  unrestricted  

Contributions  

Dividends  on  stocks 

Interest  on  bonds,  notes,  and  mortgages  

Interest  on  temporary  investments 

Real  estate 

Income  from  endowments  held  by  others  

Other  special  purpose  funds  used  for  operating  expenses 
Miscellaneous  


Expenses: 

Agents’  commission  and  expense  

Amortization  of  bond  premium  

Real  estate 

Public  relations  and  fund  raising  expense 

Other  sp>ecial  purpose  funds  nonschool  operating  expenses 


Excess  of  revenues  over  expenses 


1980 

1979 

$ 172,636 

$1,295,106 

239,516 

257,247 

275,416 

244,182 

380,462 

225,584 

300,331 

146,817 

23,939 

22,521 

67,744 

50,377 

35,447 

43,260 

500 


1,495,991 

2,285,094 

32,818 

21,234 

609 

638 

32,864 

23,048 

76,422 

90,685 

7,221 

142,713 

142,826 

$1,353,278 

$2,142,268 

The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral 
part  of  these  financial  statements. 


Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Appropriations 

Under  current  provisions  of  the  law,  the  School  is  to  receive  reimbursements  for 
tuition  and  maintenance  for  blind  students  and  additional  reimbursements  for  special 
education  programs  for  multihandicapped  students. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  appropriated  and  paid  $3,01 1,000  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1980  based  on  budgets  submitted  by  the  School.  This 
appropriation  is  subject  to  audit  by  the  Commonwealth. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1979,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Commonwealth’s 
payments  would  be  approximately  $1,800,000.  An  additional  $337,144  was  received 
during  June,  1980  as  a result  of  an  audit  performed  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Retirement  Expense 

The  School  participates  in  a statewide  contributory  retirement  plan  which  is  managed 
by  the  Public  School  Employees  Retirement  Board.  All  full-time  and  some  part-time 
employees  of  the  School  who  are  under  the  age  of  60  at  time  of  employment  are 
eligible.  Each  eligible  employee  contributes  5.25%  of  his  or  her  gross  salary  to  the  plan. 
The  School  contributed  6.655%  of  the  gross  salaries  to  the  plan  as  its  share.  The  total 
retirement  expense  for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1980  and  1979  was  $139,051  and 
$99,841,  respectively. 


Commitments 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1980,  the  School  Board  of  Directors  approved  a 
commitment  of  $30,000  to  be  allocated  to  a new  apartment  complex  for  the  blihd. 

The  Board  of  Directors  also  approved  a commitment  to  fund  $25,000  for  a site 
planner/architect  to  present  preliminary  designs  concerning  future  building  needs. 
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The  Western  Pennsylvania  Statement  of  Changes 
School  for  In  Fund  Balances 

Blind  Children  Years  Ended 

June  30,  1980  and  1979 


+ 


1980 


Specific  Purpose  Funds 


Additions: 

Revenues  

Restricted  income  from  special  purpose  trust  funds 

Gain  on  sale  of  investments,  net 

Deposits  for  student  activities 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Deductions: 

Expenses 

Cost  of  equipment  replacements 

Payments  for  student  activities 

Depreciation  of  furniture  and  fixtures, 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  vehicles 

Transfers,  additions  (deductions): 

Absorption  of  School  Operating  Fund  excess 

of  revenues  over  expenses 

Bequests  and  contributions  designated  by  the 

Board  of  Directors  and  restricted  by  donors 

Plant  Replacement  Fund  

Depreciation  of  land  improvements,  buildings, 
building  improvements,  and  sprinkler  system  . . . 

Fixed  assets  acquired  

Income  earned  on  bequests  restricted  to 

Specific  Purpose  Funds  

Funding  of  accumulated  depreciation  on 

rental  properties 

Funds  used  for  designated  operating  expenses  . . . . 


Increase  (decrease)  in  fund  balances 

Reliances.  July  1,  1979  

Balances.  June  30,  1980  


Charles  L. 
Taylor 
Printing  Shop 
and 

Library  Fund 

School 

Operating 

Fund 

General 

Purpose 

Fund 

Students’ 

Fund 

$3,585,526 

$1,495,991 

$4,215 

$ 2,051 

3,585,526 

1,495,991 

4,215 

2,051 

3,285,267 

170,585 

142,713 

4,549 

3.455.852 

142,713 

4,549 

(129,674) 

129,674 

(309,314) 

(600,000) 

186,923 

20,995 

(8,810) 

(4.354) 

35,447 

(129,674) 

(549.439) 

-0- 

803.839 

(334) 

2.051 

1.543,994 

708 

19,985 

$2,347,833 

$ 374 

$22,036 

Endowment  Fund 


Plant  Fund 


Other  special 
purpose  funds 
and 

contributions 

Restricted 
by  donor 

Designated 

by 

Board  of 
Directors 

Designated 
to  fund 
accumulated 
depreciation 
on  rental 
properties 

Plant 

Replacement 

Fund 

Plant  Fund 

$ 24,394 

$ 1,063 

36,510 

60,904 

1,063 

46,138 

($  170,585) 

46,138 

33,348 

(137,237) 

84,573 

$ 2,500 

222,241 

$ 600,000 

(20,995) 

(186,923) 

8,810 

(35,447) 

$ 4,354 

36,941 

2,500 

222,241 

4,354 

600,000 

(186,923) 

51,707 

460,381 

$512,088 

2,500 

68,388 

$70,888 

223,304 

7,291,208 

$7,514,512 

4,354 

165,520 

$169,874 

600,000 

1,600,000 

$2,200,000 

(49,686) 

1,840,064 

$1,790,378 

(Continued) 
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The  Western  Pennsylvania  Statement  of  Changes 
School  for  In  Fund  Balances  (Continued) 

Blind  Children  Years  Ended 

June  30.  1980  and  1979 


Additions; 

Revenues  

Restricted  income  from  specied  purpose  trust  funds 

Deposits  for  student  activities 

Miscellaneous  receipts 

Deductions: 

Expenses 

Cost  of  equipment  repbeements 

Payments  for  student  activities 

Disposition  of  motor  vehicle 

Depreciation  of  furniture  and  fixtures, 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  vehicles 

Transfers,  additions  (deductions); 

Absorption  of  School  Operating  Fund  excess 

of  expenses  over  revenues 

Bequests  and  contributions  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  restricted  by  donors 

Plant  Replacement  Fund  

Depreciation  of  land  improvements,  buildings, 
building  improvements,  and  sprinkler  system  . . . 

Fixed  assets  acquired  

IrKome  earned  on  bequests  restricted  to 

Specific  Purpose  Funds  

Funding  of  accumulated  depreciation  on 

rental  properties 

Funds  used  for  designated  operating  expenses  .... 


Increase  (decrease)  in  fund  balances 
Balances,  July  1,  1978  

Balances.  June  30.  1979  


The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral 
part  of  these  financial  statements. 


1979  Specific  Purpose  Funds 


School 

Operating 

Fund 

General 

Purpose 

Fund 

Students’ 

Fund 

Charles  L. 
Taylor 
Printing  Shop 
and 

Library  Fund 

$2,239,532 

$2,285,094 

$5,108 

$ 1,680 

2,239,532 

2,285,094 

5,108 

1,680 

2,437,935 

27,712 

142,826 

4,995 

2,465,647 

142,826 

4,995 

226,115 

(226,115) 

(1,396,575) 

(100,000) 

100,920 

16,519 

(6,946) 

8,446 

34,646 

226,115 

(1,569,105) 

573,163 

970,831 

$1,543,994 

113 
595 
$ 708 

1,680 

18,305 

$19,985 

II 


I 
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Endowment  Fund 


Plant  Fund 


Other  special 
purpose  funds 
and 

contributions 

Restricted 
by  donor 

Designated 

by 

Board  of 
Directors 

Designated 
to  fund 
accumulated 
depreciation 
on  rental 
properties 

Plant 

Replacement 

Fund 

Plant  Fund 

$ 17,231 

$ 29,515 

24,438 

41,669 

29,515 

24,899 

($  27,712) 

1,360 

24,899 

27,577 

1,225 

38,861 

$ 5,824 

1,351,890 

$ 100,000 

(16,519) 

(100,920) 

6,946 

(34,646) 

(16,892) 

$ 8,446 

(5,358) 

11,412 

448,969 

$460,381 

5,824 

5,824 

62,564 

$68,388 

1,334,998 

1,364,513 

5,926,695 

$7,291,208 

8,446 

8,446 

157,074 

$165,520 

100,000 

100,000 

1,500,000 

$1,600,000 

(100,920) 

(102,145) 

1,942,209 

$1,840,064 
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General 

Information 


The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children 
provides  comprehensive  educational  programs  without 
charge  to  legally  blind  children  from  the  33  counties  of 
western  Pennsylvania  from  the  ages  of  two  through  21. 
Room  and  board  facilities  are  also  available  without  charge 
for  the  school  year. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Oakland,  Pittsburgh’s  cultural, 
hospital/university  center,  the  School  has  seven  buildings 
on  its  five-acre  campus.  One  of  these  buildings  houses 
the  School’s  early  education  program  which  provides 
services  ranging  from  infant  evaluation  through  primary 
level  programs. 

The  Evaluation  and  Development  Center,  housed  in 
the  Early  Education  Building,  provides  a variety  of  programs 
for  children  at  preprimary  functioning  levels.  These 
include  programs  for  very  young,  multihandicapped  and 
severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  children  as  well 
as  children  with  complex  learning  and  behavioral  problems. 

All  children  are  grouped  according  to  their  develop- 
mental levels.  An  individual  educational  program  is  written 
for  each  child  based  on  his  or  her  unique  characteristics. 
The  programs  emphasize  preacademics  and  academics, 
orientation  and  mobility,  communication,  self-care  and 
socialization  along  with  music  and  expressive  arts. 

Each  child  is  studied  from  preschool  on  to  determine 
his  or  her  best  mode  for  learning  whether  it  be  visual, 
auditory  or  tactile.  Youngsters  with  residual  vision  are 
taught  to  maximize  their  use  of  vision  toward  reading 
large  type  or  regular  ink  print.  Some  children  learn  braille 
as  their  written  means  of  communication  and  learn  to  use 


even  low  vision  as  an  aid  for  traveling.  Others  with  no 
residual  vision  begin  braille  readiness  and  travel  training 
in  preschool. 

Children  who  have  physically  outgrown  early  educa- 
tion programs  move  into  the  Upper  School  which  is 
organized  into  a nongraded  intermediate,  junior  high  school 
and  senior  high  school  structure.  While  each  student  follows 
a course  of  studies  designed  to  meet  his  individual  needs, 
academic,  vocational  and  business  education  courses  are 
offered  as  well  as  special  classes  for  low-functioning 
students.  Both  high  school  diplomas  and  certificates  are 
awarded  annually,  with  high  school  diploma  credits  being 
accepted  in  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  nation. 

Techniques  of  daily  living,  mobility  or  travel  training, 
food  preparation,  creative  and  industrial  arts,  physical 
education,  typewriting  and  music  are  all  offered  as  a part 
of  the  curriculum. 

The  School  also  provides  important  health  and  occu- 
pational services.  In  addition,  recreation  and  extended - 
day  programs  offer  constructive  outlets  for  leisure  time. 

Because  of  its  excellent  location,  the  School  can  make 
arrangements  for  additional  paramedical  services  as  needed. 

Founded  in  1887,  the  School  is  a nonprofit  corporation, 
approved  for  tax-exempt  status  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  School  derives  its  funds  from  the  income  of 
endowments.  State  support  and  the  vitally  necessary 
contributions  from  individuals  and  groups. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children  maintains  an  open 
admission  policy  for  students  and  provides  full  and  equal  employment  opportunities 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age  or  physical  handicap. 
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Sweet  Helen,  when  / think  of  thee. 
With  sightless  eye  and  sealed  ear, 
Yet  pining  not  in  misery. 

But  with  a spirit  full  of  cheer. 
Seeing  with  inward  vision  clear 
The  loneliness  of  earth  and  sky, 

I blush  that  mortals  blest  as  I,  ^ 
So  little  see,  — so  little  hear! 

Excerpted  from 
“A  Silent  Singer" 
by  Margaret  Conley 
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